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" Roxalie dit qu'il faloit faire en sorte que Ton 
put ecrire de mesme que l'on parlait". Or as 
Voltaire, whose caustic wit, clear example, 
and sound judgment are so much needed in 
this instance, wrote, the fifth of January, 1767, 
to the Abbe 1 d'Olivet: 

J'ai encore une autre representation a vous 
faire. Ne serais-je point un de ces temeraires 
que vous accusez de vouloir changer l'ortho- 
graphe? J'avoue qu'6tant tr6s devot a saint 
Francois, j 'ai voulu le distinguer des Francais; 
j'avoue que j'ecris Danois et Anglais. II m'a 
toujours semble' qu'on doit ecrire comme on 
parle, pourvu qu'on ne choque pas trop 
1'usage, pourvu que l'on conserve les lettres 
qui font sentir l'&ymologie et la vraie signifi- 
cation du mot. 

A. Guyot Cameron. 
Yale University. 



POEMS OF SHIRLEY ATTRIBUTED 
TO CAREW AND GO FEE. 

There are three poems which appear in Poems 
by Thomas Carew, Esq., 1640, and in Poems, 
etc., by James Shirley, 1646. They are: I. 
To His Mistress Confined, beginning: "Think 
not, my Phoebe, 'cause a cloud ; " II. A 
poem variously entitled : The Hue and Cry, 
or Love's Hue and Cry, beginning: "In 
Love's name you are charged hereby;" and 
III. A song, beginning: "Would you know 
what's soft. ' ' Besides these early appearances, 
I. was published" in Festum Voluptatis, 1639, 
as by Carew ; II. appeared first as a song in 
Shirley's The Witty Fair One, published in 
1633, though licensed as early as 1628, and is 
referable (as will be seen below) to certain 
earlier sources; whilst III. appeared only as 
indicated above. There are likewise differ- 
ences in reading, I. omitting the third of the 
four stanzas in Shirley's Poems; II. showing 
many differences and ending, in both the 
Poems of Carew and of Shirley, with a con- 
clusion different from the version in the play. 
In the works of each poet the three poems 
occur near together, following I., II., III. in 
Shirley with no more than the intervention of 
a short poem between II. and III.; III. com- 
ing first in Carew's Poems, again with but one 
poem intervening between it and I. In Shir- 
ley's Poems these three are amongst the first. 

1 On the authority of Brydges, Restitute, iv, 348, 



In Carew, on the contrary, they appear towards 
the end of the volume with some other things, 
the authorship of which may be doubtful.* 
Carew's volume was posthumous, appearing a 
year, or perhaps two, after his death ; Shirley, 
one of the most painstaking authors of his 
day, cherished his literary offspring, and ap- 
parently gave them to the press only after 
careful correction. In a Postscript to the 
Reader, in the edition of his Poems under 
consideration, Shirley writes thus : 

" I had no intention upon the birth of these 
poems, to let them proceed to the public view. 
. . . But when I observed most of these copies 
corrupted in their transcripts, and the rest 
fleeting from me, which were by some indis- 
creet collector, not acquainted with distribu- 
tive justice, mingled with other men's (some 
eminent) conceptions in print, I thought my- 
self concerned to use some vindication, and 
reduce them to my own, without any pride or 
design of deriving opinion from their worth, 
but to show my charity, that other innocent 
men should not answer for my vanities. "3 

The external evidence in the case then 
points to Shirley as the author of the three 
poems in question. 

If we consider the poems themselves, while 
all possess a lyric quality more or less high, 
all are peculiar and alike in exhibiting a study 
of previous models, a variation on themes 
already known, and even at points a reminis- 
cence of phrase and turns of thought. I shall 
examine each with reference to these qualities: 

I. In the first stanza of To His Mistress 
Confined we meet the expression : 

Think not 

My wandering eye 
Can stoop to common beauties of the sky, 

which suggests Sir Henry Wotton's well-known 
lines, written about 1620 : 

You meaner beauties of the night, 



You common people of the sky, 

In the same stanza below, we have : 

For we will meet 
Within our hearts, and kiss, when none shall see't. 

So in an ode in Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, 
1602, reasonably attributed to Donne, we find: 

By absence this good means I gain. 
That I can catch her, 
Where none can watch her 

2 Cf. certain poems of Herrick therein. 

3 Works of Shirley, ed. Gifford and Dyce, vi, 461. 
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In some close corner of my brain ; 
There I embrace and kiss her ; 
And so I both enjoy and miss her. 

The entire third stanza is modelled on a 
poem of Campion's Of Corinna's Singing, 
first published in 1601 : both are too long to 
quote here. Indeed other parallels in the 
same poem might not be far to seek. 

II. In Love's Hue and Cry, we have a 
more interesting instance of the art of working 
originality out of a set model. The first idyl 
of Moschus,"E/3ooS Apamrffi (Amor Fugitivus) 
represents Aphrodite as raising a hue and cry 
after Eros who has run away. She describes 
the tokens by which Love may be known, and 
ends by telling her hearer that he may escape 
Love's deadly bolts, but he must most beware 
Love's kisses and his gifts. In 1608 Jonson 
translated this idyl bodily (it had previously 
been translated by Barnes) and made it a part 
of his masque for Lord Haddington's wedding. 
Far later the idyl was much more poetically 
translated by Crashaw under the title Cupid's 
Crier, Out of the GreekA In the 1619 edition 
of Drayton's Poems is a very pretty poem 
entitled The Crier, plainly suggested by Mos- 
chus, but cleverly varied. In it the proclama- 
tion made by a lover is general : " Good folk, 
for gold or hire," he begins; his heart has 
strayed and he offers a description of the stray 
with a prayer for its safe return. Lastly comes 
Shirley — or Carew — with a further variation 
on the same theme, the poem under discus- 
sion. Here the address is, as with Drayton, 
general ; but the culprit is : 

A face, that t'other day 

Stole my wandering heart away. 

The fair culprit is then described and the 
end, closely imitating Moschus, assures the 
hearers that they may possibly escape the 
effects of the beauty of the fair felon, but that 
they must beware her voice : 

For if your ear 
Shall once a heavenly music hear 
Such as neither gods nor men 
But from that voice shall hear again, 
That, that is she. 

III. The third poem under consideration is 
a direct imitation of the third stanza of Jon- 
son's Triumph of Charis, which appeared 

4 See The Delights of the Muses, Crashaw, ed. 1858, p. 
130, and Jonson,folio 1640, i, 152. 



first as a song in The Devil is an Ass, 1631, 
acted in 1616. It will be remembered that 
these familiar lines begin : 

Have you seen the bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it; 

and close : 

Have you felt the wool o* the beaver? 

Or swan's down ever ? 
Or have smelt o 1 the bud o 1 the briar 

Or the nard i' the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag o" the bee ? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she. 

Here is the imitation of Shirley — or Carew: 

Would you know what's soft, I dare 
Nor bring you to the down, or air, 
Nor to the stars to show what's bright, 
Nor to the snow to teach you white ; 
Nor, if you would music hear. 
Call the orbs to take your ear ; 
Nor to please your sense, bring forth 
Bruised nard, or what's more worth ; 
Or on food were your thoughts placed, 
Bring you nectar for a taste : 
Would you have all these in one, 
Name my mistress, and 'tis done.5 

It will be perceived that the method of all 
of these poems is that of the artist who rings 
new changes upon themes already in exis- 
tence, a man who is a student of the past and 
who profits by the past somewhat to the detri- 
ment of his originality. Such a man was 
Shirley indubitably; and such a man as in- 
dubitably Carew was not, whose delicately 
wrought and finely polished lyrics confess 
neither the paternity of Jonson nor of Donne, 
but sparkle with an originality all their own. 
As to the intrinsic excellence of these three 
lyrics, the last may be dismissed as certainly 
not of a high class. The other two are very 
good in their kind ; and if it be objected that 
they are too good for Shirley, it must be 
recalled that if Carew is the author of "Ask 
me no more where Jove bestows," it was 
Shirley that wrote the immortal lines : 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 

It is worth while to note that these are not 
the only poems of Shirley which were con- 
fused with the work of others. Thus the first 
song of The Triumph of Beauty, " Heighho, 
what shall a shepherd do," and the verses 

5 Cf. Suckling's parody The False One in his play, The 
Sad One, left unfinished, about 1640. 
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beginning "Now fie on foolish love," both 
published in Shirley's volume of 1646, appear 
as incidental lyrics in Thomas Goffe's Care- 
less Shepherdess, published in 1656, though 
first performed far earlier. The latter of these 
songs varies materially in Goffe's play, ap- 
pearing there in a longer and superior version. 
There seems, however, no good reason for 
depriving Shirley of either of these poems, 
especially when it is remembered that pub- 
lishers of the time not infrequently supplied 
the incidental songs of plays from whatever 
sources they may have had at hand. 

In conclusion it may be noticed that Dyce, 
who records the fact that the poems discussed 
in the body of this note appear in the works 
of both Carew and Shirley, ventures no 
opinion as to their probable authorship ;6 that 
Mr. Bullen prints Love's Hue and Cry from 
the play as Shirley's without note or com- 
ment ;7 and that Mr. H. C. Hazlitt, of whom 
it is always difficult to speak with patience, 
claims all three poems for Carew, whom he 
happens to be editing; incontinently includes 
Drayton's Crier as a version because it has a 
similar title, claiming it also for Carew; says 
that Dyce did not know of the insertion of the 
Hue and Cry in the works of Carew; and, 
happening on Dyce's notes before his own 
editorial work was complete, concludes his 
exhibition of incompetency by eating his own 
words in his " Index and Notes." 

Felix E. Schelling. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



EMILE ZOLA. 
Il y a peu d'hommes qui aient autant occupy 
l'opinion publique de leur personnalite' que 
Zola, et je sais tel libraire des Etats-Unis qui 
a vendu plus de dix mille exemplaires de cer- 
tain de ses ouvrages. Si Ton considere main- 
tenant que cinquante pour cent de ses romans 
se sont vendus hors de France on s'explique 
qu'il ait 6t6 si fort en evidence depuis tantdt 
vingt ans. 

Certains critiques se sont obstines a ne le 
consideVer que comme un mystificateur qui a 
reussi a se " faire des rentes " aux depens du 

6 Woris of Shirley, vi, ,409-411. 

7 Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age, p 
.78. 



bon public . . . c'est, disent-ils, un homme 
qui n'a fait que de mecliocres e'tudes et qui 
s'estjete' dans les lettres pour y exploiter les 
mauvaises passions de ses semblables et ar- 
river ainsi a la fortune. D'autres, ses admira- 
teurs (et le nombre en a beaucoup diminu£), 
ne veulent voir en lui que le grand pretre 
d'une ecole de litterature. Zola immoral, 
s'ecrient-ils, mais que direz-vous des ecrits de 
Brant6me, de Boccace, de la reine de Navarre; 
de ceux de Rabelais, des contes de la Fon- 
taine et m£me de certaines des ceuvres de 
Shakespeare? lis pensent avec le Cure" de 
Meudon qu'il ne fautpas juger la noix d'aprfes 
son brou, mais qu'il la faut briser pour arriver 
au fruit, et le fruit c'est, selon eux, une £tude 
consciencieuse, profonde, infiniment analyti- 
que et differenciee de l'humanite\ de ses 
faiblesses, de ses passions et de leurs effets 
tant au point de vue h6r£dilaire qu'au point 
de vue social. 

Une troisieme classe de litterateurs pensent 
que Zola n'est qu'uii homme a l'ftme d£bor- 
dante de "splen&ique rancceur" dont les 
premieres impressions dans la vie ont 6t6 
mauvaises et qui ne veut voir dans ce monde 
que miseres et douleurs. Avouerons-nous 
que les uns ni les autres ne nous interessent et 
que, selon nous, on ne saurait juger notre 
auteur qu'au point de vue de l'art. Qu'il soit 
un mystificateur, un observateur sans egal ou 
un abominable pessimiste, peu importe, et 
toute la question se resume a ceci : Le natu- 
ralisme en literature peut-il 6tre consider 
comme un art? Si l'on s'en rapporte aux 
ecrivains d'il y a vingt-cinq ans, voire meme a 
beaucoup de ceux de nos jours, le naturalisme 
serait tout simplement " l'abomination de la 
d&olation." " L'art, a dit G. Sand, n'est pas 
une £tude de la reality positive, mais une libre 
recherche de la vente" ideale." "II n'est pas 
d'art naturaliste, a ajoutg Anatole France, il 
n'en fut et n'en sera jamais ; les termes d'art 
et de nature sont contradictoires." 

Notre auteur au contraire affirme que " l'art 
consiste a Audier l'homme tel qu'il est, non 
plus le pantin m&aphysique, mais l'homme 
physiologique, determine' par le milieu, agis- 

sant sous le jeu de tous ses organes Qui 

dit psychologue dit trattre a la venteV' 

Placons-nous, si vous le voulez bien, a son 
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